In the School Bulletin for December, 1907, is an 
article by the veteran defender of classical study, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, entitled What Kind of Language 
Study Aids in the Mastery of Natural Science? 
This article is to be commended to all our scientific 
brethren. It affords a most adequate defense of 
the study of Latin and Greek for all those students 
who expect to specialize in science. 

Dr. Harris shows very clearly that in every do- 
main of scientific research, as well as in the vari- 
ous walks of life, Latin and Greek terms abound 
to such an extent that in some departments almost 
the whole vocabulary is classical, and that from 
this point of view it is quite a mistake to regard 
Latin and Greek as being dead languages. I quote 
a part of his remarks: 

No longer used colloquially for simple conversa- 
tional speech, the classic languages, Latin and 
Greek, are all the more used for preserving the re- 
sults of scientific observation and for literary ex- 
pression of fine shades of feeling and distinctions of 
thought; and it is very necessary to get the ele- 
mentary sensuous significations of the Latin and 
Greek roots, which one does in his three years high 
school study of Latin, in order to acquire a fine 
sense of the use of these words in scientific tech- 
nique. It also makes the technical vocabulary as 
easy to remember as the colloquial vocabulary. 
The word carnivorous, for instance, has the root 
carn and the root ver, carn meaning ‘flesh’, and 
the root vor, to ‘eat’ or ‘devour’: the whole word 
meaning ‘flesh-eating’. The lack of a feeling of 
the original meaning of the words produces the 
ludicrous use of language caricatured by Shillaber 
in his “Sayings of Mrs. Partington”. Mrs, Part- 
ington is a type of the person who has no adequate 
sense of the original meaning of the classical deriv- 
atives which he uses. Uneducated colored people 
often furnish examples of speech of this kind. One 
of them, for instance, goes to a drug store and asks 
for a nanny-goat for a particular poison, meaning 
antidote. And Mrs. Partington said that “Total 
depravity was a very good doctrine if you could 
only live up to it”. The Greek meaning of the 


word antidote is just as easy to remember as the , 


name of the domestic animal to a person with a 
smattering of Greek, and the Latin meanings of total 
and depravity are equally easy to the one who has 
given some study to Latin. 

The fact that what is called a complete English 
dictionary contains three Latin or Greek derivatives 
to one word from a Saxon or any other Gothic 
source shows us that to the educated man the livest 
part of his language, so far as science and litera- 
ture and the higher order of things are concerned, 
is the Latin and Greek contingen:. Any person 


who had to learn botany or chemistry would find 
it worth his while to begin by a three-years study 
of Latin and Greek just for the benefit of these 
languages in his scientific education. So, too, for 
history or for poetry, and by far more essential, 
for medicine, the law, and divinity. 

Dr. Harris draws attention also to the fact that 
even in our agricultural branches, as may be seen 
from the catalogues of our state universities, the 
course of study bristles with Greek and Latin tech- 
nical terms. He quotes the following, agronomy, 
zootechny, agrotechny, rural economy, rural engi- 
neering, apiculture, viticulture, botany, zoology, 
pomology, olericulture, floriculture, horticulture, 
meteorology, mathematics, geology, physiography, 
biology, bacteriology, entomology, veterinary science, 
agrostology, embryology, cryptogamic botany, vege- 
table cytology. 

It seems almost unnecessary in this day and gen- 
eration to emphasize the value of what Dr. Harris 
says, but even our cultivated classes who may be 
supposed to know, in general, what education is of 
most value, are often led to despise the training in 
Greek and Latin, and to withhold it from their 
children. If their attention is drawn to the fact 
that so soon as they get outside of the common- 
place in the realm of expression, their language be- 
comes more and more classical, and that any one 
who is at all careful in his speech must get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of the play of synonymic 
distinctions, wihch is only possible when one knows 
the actual meanings of words, it would seem to be 
self-evident that they would choose for their chil- 
dren the study of ancient languages in preference 
to much that is offered in our crowded curriculum. 
My own experience proves that even children can 
be much interested in this side of classical study, 
and why should grown people have less regard for 
the ideal than children? 

Dr. Harris expresses this dependence of our lan- 
guage upon the classical tongues very well also in 
the following paragraph: 

It remains true, and will remain true, that for us 
Latin and Greek must be studied because they are 
still living in the English language, and are not 
dead languages; because they are living languages, 
not of the colloquial vocabulary of common  sen- 
suous experience, but of the scientific vocabulary ; 
not only of the strict sciences like mathematics and 
logic and physics, but of the experimental and his- 
torical sciences, one and all, and because the char- 
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acteristic v cabularies and styles of the great liter- 
ary writers of English are to be identified through 
the possession which they show of the fine shades 
of meaning as well as the possession of newly at- 
tained powers to express moods of the soul. Their 
refinements of taste, their lofty aspirations and 
subtle thoughts, are all made possible of expres- 
sion by skill in using the Latin and Greek deriva- 
tives which reenforce the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 
by a wealth of words three times as numerous as 
that derived from the old English. 


SAPPHO AND PHAON' 


The appearance of any work of literature asso- 
ciated with the name of the greatest of women 
poets inevitably arouses a doubly eager anticipation. 
No one can fail to be moved by the remembrance 
that Sappho was, by general agreement, the great- 
est lyric poet of antiquity: her fame was next to 
that of Homer himself. And the fact that not 
more than two complete poems and a hundred frag- 
ments survive makes any new treatment of her 
work important. One complete poem, the Ode to 
Anactoria, remains because Longinus enshrined it 
in his treatise On the Sublime, as a perfect example 
of the height of eloquence. Another, the Ode to 
Aphrodite, which is perhaps complete, was pre- 
served for a like reason by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus; and the remaining fragments survive chiefly 
because of similar quotation by other Greek writ- 
ers from Aristotle to Plutarch, and later. Some- 
thing of the spirit of Sappho’s complete work is pre- 
served in imitations by Theocritus and Bion, Catul- 
lus, Vergzil and Horace, and by other ancient poets. 
The fragments themselves—“the supreme success, 
the final achievement, of the poetic art”, every word 
having “a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, a seal 
of absolute perfection and inimitable grace”—have 
inspired Byron, Moore, Tennyson, Rosetti, Swin- 
burne, and other modern poets. They are collected 
in Theodor Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci. A literal 
translation and numerous selected renderings in 
English are presented in Henry Thornton Whar- 
ton’s Sappho (London, 1885, and later editions). 

Concerning the life of the poet we know very 
little. It seems certain that she was of Lesbos, and 
had about her a group of maidens whom she in- 
spired to music and poetry. Apparently she lived 
about the beginning of the sixth century B. C., at 
Mitylene; she was of aristocratic family, her broth- 
er Larichus being a public cupbearer. Fragments 
of her verses are addressed to him and to another 
brother; one to the poet Alcaeus; others to Cleis. a 
little maid, her daughter. 

Sappho’s conspicuous position as a woman poet, 
however, early gave rise to legend. The satiric 
comedy of the third century B. C. dwelt much upon 
her, as it did upon Plato and Demosthenes. The 
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old stories of Phaon and a leap into the sea were 
first associated with her name at this time. And 
there were numerous others, one of a happy mar- 
riage to a man of her own rank, a ripe old age, and 
an honored grave. The former tradition, however, 
prevailed until it became permanently fixed by the 
Latin Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, attributed to 
Ovid, and available in English in the translation of 
Alexander Pope (1707). This furnishes the founda- 
tion for the Sapho and Phao of John Lilly, the 
Euphuist (1584); and of the Austrian poet Grill- 
parzer’s Sappho (1819), which still holds the stage 
and may be read in English in the translation of 
Ellen Frothingham (Boston, 1876). The German 
critic Friedrich Gottlieb Welcher (1816 and after) 
and, later, Professor Comparetti cleared away cer- 
tain accusations against the character of the poet; 
while many critics have aided a juster view of her 
work by emphasizing her exquisite treatment of 
nature, music, poetry, and the crltivation of the 
spirit, as well as her supreme power as a poct of 
love. Gounod's first opera, Sappho (1851), and 
Alma-Tadema’s paintings are characteristic tributes 
to her from the realms of art and music. 

In Mr. Mackaye’s play a prose Prologue relates 
the finding, during the excavation of the private 
theatre of Varius at Herculaneum, of a manuscript 
tragedy, Sappho and Phaon, by that author. In 
the Induction, the actors discuss their life, with one 
another, and their art, with Varius and his quests 
Horace and Vergil, before whom they rehearse a 
part of the tragedy. The Prelude, after elaborate 
stage directions, presents a score of hexameter lines, 
spoken by Prologus. 

The scene of the tragedy proper, which remains 
unchanged throughout, except for the varied color- 
ing of evening, night and morning, is a promontory, 
overlooking the Aegean sea, the sound of which 
is an undertone throughout the play. The setting 
is an olive grove, a Doric temple, an altar to Aphro- 
dite, a fire-urn of Poseidon, and statues of both gods. 
The play is written chiefly in iambic pentameter 
blank verse, interspersed with short-lined lyrics and 
elevated passages in trochaic or dactylic hexameter. 
Yet other passages are in notably excellent sapphics. 
Act one presents Sappho’s pupil Atthis, betrothed to 
her mistress’s brother Larichus, and Anactoria, 
whom the poet Alcaeus has deserted to woo Sappho. 
Alcaeus quarrels with Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylene, 
another of Sappho’s wooers, whose blow at Alcaeus 
strikes Phaon, a slave whom Sappho loves at sight. 
Sappho reproves Alcaeus for his inconstancy and 
Pittacus for his serenity, and buys from Phaon, as 
an offering to Aphrodite, a sea-dove he would sac- 
rifice to Poseidon in order that his sick child may 
be healed. In act two Sappho, in the garb of her 
brother Larichus, with a key from Pittacus, unlocks 
Phaon’s slave-yoke. Together they fly from the 
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wrath of Alcaeus, whom Phaon has struck with his 
In act third the chill and fog of the 
sea affright Phaon, who, striking in the dark at 
Aleaeus, kills his own boy.  Thalassa, his slave- 
wife, appears with his dead babe, and Phaon re- 
turns to her in spite of Sappho’s entreaties. Sappho 
leaps from the promontory into the fog, and the 
scene changes gradually to the excavation of the 
Prologue, for a prose Epilogue of half a dozen lines. 
Two prose Interludes present, between the acts of 
the tragedy, a pantomime of Hercules, drunken and 
overmastered by Omphale. This burlesque theme 
rather detracts from the dignity of the remainder 
of the piece, and its treatment offers little that is 
pleasing besides some Cupid and Psyche dances. 
These interludes are appropriately relegated to the 
appendix of the book. 

The combined prologue, induction, prelude, inter- 
ludes, and epilogue extend to half the compass of 
the tragedy itself, allowing that to be only three- 
fourths as long as the author’s Jeanne D’Arc of last 
year. There is thus assembled a quantity of ma- 
terial sufficient to satisfy the convention of dra- 
matic bulk, without the addition of seemingly ad- 
ventitious details as in the earlier play. The ap- 
proach to the milieu of the Greek tragedy by way 
of the Roman induction, and to that by way of 
the modern prologue, is a successful and happy de- 
vice for producing that “willing suspension of dis- 
belief’ which Coleridge considered essential to the 
enjoyment of poetry. 

The prologue, however, in causing an emotional 
archaeology to triumph over one that is scientific, 
revives, perhaps for the sake of dramatic conflict, 
an old antagonism that other poets have rather tried 
to reconcile. Without the careful determination 
of many details, the prologue’s praise of “the art, 
the loveliness, the knowledge of the ancient world” 
might easily be misplaced; and any true realization 
of the race’s “one continuity of passion and of pain” 
would be impossible. This large conception, which 
is fundamental to the entire work, is admirably ex- 
pressed in the prelude, although in language too 
abstract for vocal speech. 

The atmosphere of Roman life is restored both 
with imagination and with sufficient accuracy, in 
the induction, which is one-fifth as long as the 
tragedy. The poet Varius did write at least one 
play on a Greek theme, and was the friend of both 
Horace and Vergil, who are represented with the 
urbanity and the gentleness respectively associated 
with their names. The induction’s defence of 
acting is spirited, and its tetrameter verse is vital 
throughout and frequently admirable. 

The historic personages in the tragedy, it must 
be confessed, remind one of Freytag’s “How diffi- 
cult and perilous it is to make use artistically of 
an historical life!’ Alcacus is presented as an em- 


own spear. 


bodiment of the lawlessness traditionally attributed 
to his life, rather than as the creator of such poetic 
images as “the ship of state”; while Pittacus, famed 
for his nobility and wisdom as one of the seven 
sages of Greece, is represented as raging against the 
man whom he actually freed from imprisonment. 
And it must be stated, regretfully, that the heroine 
of the play, also, is drawn from tradition rather 
than from history, and drawn from a tradition which 
traduces the authentic Sappho of the fragments. 
This is the more strange since a dozen of the frag- 
ments are paraphrased in the tragedy; all accurately, 
and some with rare charm. But a dozen more— 
of garlands and dancing, of evening and dawn, of 
love and longing, of sacrifice and prayer—are un- 
used, although they are almost demanded by the 
situation and language of the play. Nor is use 
made of scores of others which would both have 
enriched the language of the drama and given a 
truer character of her who sang of the “silver 
moon” and “the golden-sandaled dawn”, of “spring’s 
messenger, the sweet-voiced nightingale’, and of 
serving “the violet-weaving muses” with “sweeter 
tone than harp, more gold than gold”. 

sut if it be regretted that Mr. Mackaye has en- 
deavored to embody not “the poetess of all time” but 
“the eternal maiden and her lover”, it is doubly 
unfortunate that he has chosen a tradition that is 
inconsistent with our modern conception of his 
heroine, and that he has developed it in a way that 
does violence to what we actually know of her. 
The authentic Sappho praised worth, wisdom, re- 
straint, maidenly delicacy, and maternal affection, 
and she repeatedly satirized rusticity. In the play, 
unrestrained love makes her reject a poet and a ruler 
for a slave, for whom she competes against his wife 
and children. And there are numerous other points 
of conflict. 

Even, however, if one agree with Dryden that 
“the story is the least part it is fancy that 
gives the life-touches”, the heroine’s love for Phaon 
would not seem to be justified by this standard. 
He, throughout, is fearful rather than heroic, in- 
different rather than ardent. Neither beauty nor 
charm is attributed to him, although both were 
given him to an irresistible degree by Aphrodite in 
the ancient legend which Lilly uses, but which Mr. 
Mackaye quotes only up to the point which would 
solve the problem. Without some such reason, and 
lacking the ardor attributed to her in the Latin 
Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, Sappho’s strength is 
turned to weakness, her wisdom becomes folly. The 
new invention, too, of her conflict with Phaon’s slave- 
wife, Thalassa, leaves Sappho far less pleasing in our 
eyes than does Grillparzer’s fable, in which Sappho 
resigns young Phaon,who worships her as a goddess, 
to her pupil Melitta whom he loves, with the con- 
clusion “Ich suchte dich und habe mich gefunden”! 
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Authenticity, consistency, and dramatic intensity, 
then, can scarcely be granted to Mr. Mackaye’s 
does possess many passages of 
The atmosphere of the set- 


tragedy; but it 
strength and fineness. 
ting, the cadence of the sea, and the gloom of the 
drifting fog, are throughout. And _ the 
fundamental conflict between Poseidon and Aphro- 
Sappho’s contrast 


sensible 


dite is impressively indicated. 
between man’s love and woman's, her praise of 
poetry, and her final address to Poseidon and to 
Aphrodite are all memorable. 

This last speech deserves quotation, both as the 
one unquestionably dramatic passage of the tragedy, 
and also as indicating the mastery of diction and 
metre to which its lines not infrequently attain. 


God of the generations, pain, and death, 

I bow to thee. Not for love's sake is love’s 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race. 

, why must we 

Rapturous beings of the spray and storm 

That chanting, beat our hearts against thy shores 
Of aspiration—ebb? ebb and return 

Into the songless deep? are we no more 

Than foam upon thy garment? 


Another wave has broken at your feet 

And, moaning, wanes into oblivion. 

But not its radiance. That flashes back 

Into the morning, and shall flame again 

Over a myriad waves. That flame am I, 
Nor thou, Poseidon, shalt extinguish me. 

My spirit is thy changeling, and returns 

To her, who glows beyond the stars of birth— 
To her, who is herselt Time's passion star. 


If, however, it be deduced from the foregoing that 
Mr. Mackaye’s work, when tested by the severest 
ideals, appears not so much dramatic as narrative, 
reflective and idyllic, it must be remembered that 
he has proposed for himself the most difficult of all 
poetic tasks, and one in which even partial success 
is a distinction. To select rightly from an in- 
finite richness of material in a time when the literary 
atmosphere is yet but partially dramatic, to combine 
capability for powerful emotion with clarity of 
vision and a knowledge of the outer world, to be 
both plastic to his theme and in command of it, 
both ardent and deliberate, creative and critical, to 
master both character and action, atmosphere and 
detail, to possess both power of construction and of 
utterance, to meet the requirements both of poetry 
and of truth, of the actor and the public—these are 
but a few of the impossibie things to which a dra- 
matic poet must attain. 

As it is, Mr. Mackaye has already, young as he 
is, made four contributions to American poetic 
drama, worthy to be ranked with those of its mas- 
ters, Longfellow, George Henry Boker, Bayard Tay- 
lor, and Richard Hovey. And Sappho and Phaon 


indicates an advance in coherence and clarity over 
Jeanne D’Arc, as that did in scope over Fenris, the 
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Wolf, and as that did in power over The Canter- 
bury Tales. And in each case, Mr. Mackaye’s choice 
of subject has given his work a freshness, and his 
gifts of diction and metre have given it a power 
and beauty seldom shown by the work of any of 
his American contemporaries. 


Teacners Ciype Furst 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 


Syracuse did herself proud in her hospitable treat 
ment of the strangers within her gates on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association during the late holiday recess. A 
much appreciated form of attention was the pro- 
vision by the Chamber of Commerce of a large 
number of books of street-car tickets, thus encour- 
aging the visitors to visit the new University 
stadium and other points of interest. The meeting 
was largely attended and was in the highest degree 
successful. 

It is probable that the most profitable feature of 
the gathering was the meeting of the several de- 
partment conferences, which occupied all of Friday; 
December 27. The Classical Association had two 
largely attended sessions on that day, occupying be- 
tween five and six hours in the aggregate, a pal- 
pable advantage over the recent classical conference 
in the City College uncomfortably jammed into a 
single hour at the close of a long day's session. 

It is a regrettable fact that from its very nature 
the most attractive feature of the Classical Confer- 
ence program can receive only a brief passing no- 
tice. Reference is here made to the illustrated lec- 
ture by Prof. Edgar A. Emens of Syracuse Uni- 
versity on the Pre-Persian Sculptures of the Acrop- 
olis. Like many other instructors of our up-to- 
date institutions of higher learning, Prof. Emens 
believes in the efficacy of a good stereopticon with 
carefully selected and prepared slides as an instru- 
ment of instruction, and he has made so excellent 
use of his opportunities for travel in Greece that 
he justly deserves to be ranked as an authority of 
distinction in the field of Grecian antiquities, though 
his natural modesty would doubtless forbid his mak- 
ing such a claim for himself. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Emens may have an early opportunity 
of producing the same lecture in the metropolis, af- 
fording all classical teachers of the Greater City an 
entertainment of high cultural value. 

Without the instructive charts with which was 
fortified the discussion of Comparative Grammar in 
Secondary Schools, it is impossible to do justice to 
the able paper by Mr. John P. MacHarg of the 
Greek Department of the Auburn High School. 
Holding that modern language students without a 
preliminary training in the Latin should be kept 
apart from those enjoying this great advantage, Mr. 
MacHarg said in part: 
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_ To lessen grammar study and the time devoted to 
it, without decreasing the value of such training, is 
an end which may be approached by the use of uni- 
form terminology and the adoption by all the teach- 
ers of a school of simple classifications or analyses 
of the various features of grammar, 

Such definite analysis of grammar helps the stu- 
dent and good tables are to be found in many gram- 
mars, especially those of Latin and Greek. They 
are not, however, uniform and students are contin- 
ually confused by the different terms for the same 
thing which their several instructors employ. ; 
Helpful analogies between grammatical construc- 
tions may continually be pointed out, and the Ger- 
man instructor errs who fails to build upon the deti- 
nite grammatical ideas which his student who knows 
Latin possesses. In teaching forms of inflection uni- 
formity in arrangement should be required. ‘ihe 
names of moods may well be written at the top of 
the paradigm, with names of tenses on the left hand 
side. In teaching grammar or anything else it 
should be remembered that the thing which can be 
seen is the thing most easily learned. 

Passing on to case relations in syntax, Mr. Mac- 
Harg gave simple tables affording an adequate clas- 
sification for both the Classics and modern lan- 
guages, emphasizing the thought that uniformity 
among the teachers of a school in the use of tables 
and terminology is the essential thing. 

In the afternoon session, Professor Edward Fitch, 
of Hamilton College, discussed Some Points of 
Emphasis in College Preparatory Greek. Assuming 
as a practical rule “a of forms and a 
minimum of syntax”, Professor Fitch held that the 
present position of Greek emphaszes the importance 
of fixing upon the essentials of the language and 
teaching those. Mark the points of confusion and 
strengthen the defences by constant attention. 
Something can be done toward correcting looseness 
knowledge of Greek forms 
by the use of analysis. The ability to analyze is 
of great value in connection with the study of 
Homer; a good example of such an analysis is seen 


maximum 


and vagueness in the 


in the Selected Groups of Words in Seymour's 
School Iliad. 

“The ability which we seek to develop,” he con- 
cluded, “is the ability to read Greek. If we 
would read Greek with freedom, let us not hold 


back from that protracted, intensive and thorough 
work which the mastery of the language demands”. 


Educational Aims in Elementary Latin was _ the 
topic of the paper presented by Mr. W. A. Jenner 
of the Boys High School, Brooklyn, and discussed 
by Mr. Terry of Casenovia Seminary. After con- 
cluding that the growth in favor of Latin and the 
collapse of the culturally superior language, Greek, 


justified the inference that Latin to-day is studied 
for its disciplinary rather than for its cultural 
value, Mr. Jenner said substance : 


We must not disregard the importance of Latin 
as an instrument for the improvement of the ver- 
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nacular; and in pursuance of this aim, we cannot 
afford to tolerate even in the first year’s work the 
use of lame English in translation. In this regard 
as in others, we must keep in mind the rights and 
interests of the pupil who cannot and should not 
be expected to study Latin more than one year. For 
him First Year Latin must be made of value per se 
and must not be regarded as wasted effort. With 
proper teaching, he can and should be made to feel 
that he is getting something of immediate worth in 
the way of habits of systematic study, of concen- 
trated and sustained attention with the resulting in- 
tellectual acuteness. 

In considering what we call special aims, we must 
attempt to do something towards solving the prob- 
lem of lessening the mortality in the first year. 
Secondary school teachers are fond of charging up 
their butchery of beginners to the element: ary school, 
particularly to the deficient ground work in English 
grammar. With the prevalent notion that we Latin 
teachers cannot reasonably be expected to teach 
English Grammar, the writer sharply differs. As 
a subject of pure mental discipline of an introspect- 
ive nature, English grammar cannot be effectively 
taught in the primary school, but can a*d should be 
effectively taught through the medium of Latin. 
Less instead of more formal grammar will in the 
future be taught in the primary schools and we must 
cease to lean upon it for support in the pursuit of 
elementary Latin. 

Of ideas in’ the mental content of the beginner of 
far greater agglutinative value are the apperception 
masses of geographical and historical content. Upon 
these rather than on grammatical ideas must we de- 
pend for interest and apperception. Textbooks 
whose Latin-English sentences are of the puella-pul- 
chra-est-in-magno-horto type will not answer this 
purpose. In order successfully to appeal to geo- 
graphical and historical ideas before such notions 
their freshness and potency we must contrive 
to bring the beginner into almost immediate contact 
with Caesar as Caesar wrote it. The right sort of 
introductory book will make this possible after ten 
or twelve lessons and enlist the active interest of 
the pupil in the study of the Helvetian war before 
all his initial enthusiasm has been crushed out by 
a long preliminary grinding process. It is not in- 
tended in the first year to teach Roman history or 
zeography but to resort to these solely for the pur- 
pose of maintaining interest and promoting apper- 
ception. 

By narrowly confining the acquisition of vocabu- 
lary and forms to those occurring most frequently 
in the first 29 chapters the entire Helvetian war 
may be decently covered in the first year’s work and 
the pupil will have thus completed a task whose 
value he can understand. The successful accom- 
plishment of this plan will necessitate attention to 
two special aims the neglect of which is largely re- 
sponsible for the present butchery of beginners. 
First the work of each day must be made definite 
so that as in mathematics the pupil may be sure 
that he knows his lesson and will get credit for 
knowing it. Secondly, a very considerable portion 
of the class period must be given to the preparation 
with the teacher’s assistance of the next day’s les- 
son. Herein we shall properly be imitating the 
methods of the primary school, whose teachers are 
guided by a professional training rarely shared by 
the teachers of the secondary schools. 

Boys Hien Scuoor, W. A. JENNER 
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SUMMARY 


In reading Caesar and Tacitus we are not always 
likely to realize the enormous civilisatory influence 
of Roman expansion in the North-West. Even the 
professional archaeologist usually does but scant 
justice to these outlying provinces of ancient life, 
nay, he perhaps does them less justice than is done 
by others. The magnificent results of the excava- 
tions carried on now for almost twenty years by 
the German Empire along the line of the Limes 
Romanus are but seldom mentioned, although at 
the last Classical Conference at Ann Arbor a paper 
was read on this topic, and published in Records 
of the Past. All the more welcome is a recent 
contribution in the field by Heinrich Willers of the 
University of Bonn, in Rheinisches Museum LNII, 
on The Roman Brass Industry in Germania In- 
ferior. The author starts from the clay vessels of 
the imperial times, the so-called Campanian and 
Arezzo goods, and shows how, under the influence 
of Greek artists, there had sprung up in southern 
Italy a large and prosperous trade in these simple 
yet graceful dishes. He then proceeds to show 
how during the second and third centuries of our 
era the rich clay banks of the Rhine valley were 
laid under contribution, and how their products 
gradually crowded out the imported goods. It is 
a significant fact, revealing the taste, and probably 
the social stratum, of the consumers, that the Ital- 
ian manufactures show decorations from the Dio- 
nysiac circle, while the domestic manufactures are 
decorated with scenes of gladiatorial combats, or 
the fights of the amphitheatre. Of course, metal 
vessels are not as numerous as the cheaper earth- 
enware. For in antiquity, as to-day, they were the 
envied possession of the wealthy only. How eager- 
ly such treasures were appreciated is best shown by 
the circumstance, mentioned by Mr. Willers, that 
the veterans settled around Capua and near Corinth 
hastened to rifle the graves of their new homes of 
their contents, so that but few bronze vessels can 
be traced back to tombs, while the majority of those 
finds in the Museo Nazionale in Naples come from 
the buried city of Pompei. It is also significant 
for the spiritual attitude of the Northerners that 
it is different in Germany, where the graves are only 
now yielding up their contents to the unscrupulous 
archaeologist. The metal industry, too, had its home 
in Southern Italy, and the earliest specimens were 
imported from there. Soon, however, the Romans 
began to work the metal deposits of their new pos- 
sessions, and gradually the imported vessels were 
replaced by native manufactures. While the new in- 
dustry closely imitated the forms and the decorations 
of the imported models, just as our modern manu- 
facturers would in similar circumstances, there are 
enough traces of lack of artistic feeling to distin- 


guish the one line from the other. I use the ex- 
pression “lack of artistic feeling’ advisedly, for it 
was no lack of technical skill that is responsible for 
the imperfection. Quite to the contrary, the mere 
manufacture ought to excite our highest admiration. 
These vessels were cast in hollow moulds, but so 
thin that they form the envy of our modern work- 
ers in cast metal; rarely does the thickness of a ves- 
sel exceed two millimetres. Yet the manufacturers 
understood how to polish these thin walls by means 
of a lathe! There is one decided difference, how- 
ever, between the Italian product and the German: 
the Italian vessels consist of genuine bronze, that 
is a mixture of copper, tin, and lead, while the 
German imitations, doubtless owing to the proxim- 
ity of the material, are real brass, differing from 
the bronze, when new, by their yellow color—bronze 
is brown. The fact that no attempt was made to 
imitate the color by artificial means shows clearly 
a certain barbaric taste, rejoicing in the bright 
gleam of the vessels, perhaps fondly dreaming that 
the inexperienced eye might take them for gold. I 
want to say in passing that the finding of these 
vessels throws some light on an important papyrus 
found in the Fayyum, and now in Leyden, a col- 
lection of recipes for metal workers, and filled with 
processes by which an ignoble alloy may be substi- 
tuted for the genuine golden article. However that 
may be, the paper of Mr. Willers serves a most use- 
ful purpose in making us realize how much of a 
peaceful conquest was going on side by side with 
the clash of arms on the Western frontier of the 
Roman Empire. E. R. 


ADVERTISING THE CLASSICS 


The New York Times for Dec. 29, 1907, had a 
short burlesque under the above title, from which 
we clip the following: 

“Just think,” said Julius Caesar moodily, “if there 
had been some scientific puffing of ‘De Bello Gal- 
lico’! the sale would have been enormous”. He 
glanced over the spook of the literary journal which 
Shakespeare had dropped, saw some of the book 
boomings, there, and murmured: 

“All Gall is divided into three parts, of which one 
is that of the publishers, one that of the reviewers, 
and one, which is the greatest of these, that of the 
authors themselves”. 

And, closing his eyes, in a day dream he saw be- 
fore him the “Literary Gossip” department of The 
Rome Daily Centurion with this announcement: 

“In ‘De Bello Gallico’, which has just come from 
the presses of Messrs. Dixit & Scripsit, Mr. J. 
Caesar gives a charming picture of Paris and vicin- 
ity. Mr. Caesar’s opportunities for gathering in- 
formation on his travels were legion. He had the 


good fortune of meeting some of the leading men 
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of the country, among them Vercingetorix, Ario- 
vistus, and Dumnorix, and his descriptions of these 
meetings are full of interest for every Roman reader. 
The book is tastefully gotten up and should be very 
popular as a Saturnalia gift”. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


will hold its second luncheon of the year at the 
Hotel Marlborough, at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Broadway, New York City, on February 15. 


Luncheon will be served promptly at noon, and will 
be followed by an address by 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, of the Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, on The Sources of the 
Law. 

All persons interested in any way are invited to 
be present, whether they are members of the New 
York Latin Club or not. 

Those wishing to attend the luncheons are re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West torst 
Street, New York. Tickets for one luncheon are 
$1.00, for the two remaining luncheons of the year, 
$1.50. Payment may be made by mail Mr. 
Hodges or at the luncheons. 

It is hoped that at the third luncheon the 
dress will be by Professor Hendrickson, who 
just come to Yale from Chicago University. 


to 
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The Pacific Coast branch of the American Philo- 
logical Association held its annual meeting on De- 
cember 20 and 21 at the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. The sessions were well attended and full 
of interest. 


In a recent college entrance examination paper 
a student derived abolere from ab + oleo, ‘oil’, and 
the verb was said to mean ‘to oil away, just as the 
Romans the soft waxy oil over their tab- 
lets in order to cover over the old writing. Hence 
aboleo means ‘to blot out’ ”. 


rubbed 


“Nevertheless I see that if, terrified by my voice, 
you induce your mind to go into exile’—was not 
spoken by a grim examiner with the intention of 
putting a trembling student’s wits to flight; it was 
the student's own version of a familiar passage in 


best-known oration. 
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The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Among the notable books of this remarkable series are: 

INTRODUCTORY LATIN. By F. P. Moulton, of 

the High School, Hartford, Conn, 
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By Alexander James Inglis, Instructo: in Latin, Horace Mann 
High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal Horace Mann 
High School, Teachers College. 
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VIRGIL’S AENEID 


Revised by WALTER DENNISON, 
Professor of Latin, University of Michigan. 


First Six Books, $1.50; Complete, $1.50 


A distinctly modern edition, with an un- 
usually helpful introduction, and notes which 
have been thoroughly and critically revised 
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